THE   CENTURY   OF   HOPE

by 1871 Bismarck's ambition was satisfied. He sought only
to preserve by peace what he had gained by war, and conse-
quently the Peace Movement regained, in the last decades
of the century, its earlier vigour. Hope revived: for forty-
four years the peace of Europe, except in the inflammable
Balkans, was unbroken; wars in Africa, in Asia, and in
America had, of course, their repercussions upon politics
in Europe, but a great international conflict was postponed
if not averted. The quickening of the social conscience com-
bined with the rapid growth of material prosperity to promise
a continuance of peace. On the other hand, the peacemakers
viewed with alarm the erection of high tariff-barriers, the
growth of armaments, and, above all, the stimulation of the
war-spirit among the German people. Not, however, until
August 1914 were the hopes of peace actually extinguished.

The devil was let loose. Darkness descended upon the
earth, and gross darkness upon the peoples. But with the
conclusion of the Armistice the flame of hope was relit, and in
December 1918 Mr. Marvin could preface his little book with
these words: *If the war was the greatest so also was the
world-alliance for humanity and international law which
brought it to a victorious conclusion. So also, we believe,
will the world-union be the greatest, and most permanent,
which will arise from the devastated earth and the saddened
but determined spirits who are now facing the future with
a new sense of hope, which enshrines our sorrows and has
overcome our most oppressive fears.*

Those words, without question, reflected faithfully the
prevailing mood of the moment. Looking back upon a
century of Hope, measuring the progress registered in the
great days of Queen Victoria, men could look forward